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RESOLUTION 
Proceedings of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government in ihe Judicial, 
Police and General (Archaeological) Departments. 


No. =, Miscellaneous. 
Dated, Hyderabad-Deccan, 21st October, 1942. 


SUBJECT 


` A Corpus of Inscriptions in the Telingana 
Districts of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 
READ :一 
I. D.O. No. 514, dated the 19th August, 1933, from Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., Director of 
Archaeology, Hyderabad, to Dr. P. Sreenivasachar, M.A. 
2. Letter, dated the 27th August, 1933, from Dr. P. Sreenivasachar, M.A., to Mr. G. Vazdani. 
3. Letter No. 824, dated the 26th Adhur, 1343 F., from the Director of Archaeology, 


Hyderabad, to the Secretary to Government, Judicial, Police and General (Archaeo- 
logical) Departments. 


4. Letter No. 124, dated the 27th Isfandar, 1343 F., from the Secretary to Government, 
Judicial, Police and General (Archaeological) Departments, to the Director of 
Archaeology, Hyderabad. 


“5. D.O. No. 498, dated the 11th June, 1934, from Dr. L. D. Barnett, Keeper of the Department 
of Oriental Printed Books and MSS., British Museum, London, to Mr. 0. Vazdani, 
Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad-Deccan. 


OBSERVATIONS :一 


The need for collecting and editing the Telugu inscriptions of H.E.H. 
the Nizam's Dominions, which are scattered over a large area of the Dominions, 
was being felt for a long time. As some of the inscriptions tended to throw a 
food of light on the history of the celebrated Kakatiyya dynasty, which held 
sway over the Deccan for over three centuries, the Archaeological Department 
of H.E.H.’s Government has from time to time arranged to edit and issue the 
more important among the inscriptions in the form of separate monographs, to 
wit, Hyderabad Archaeological Series, Nos. 3, 4, 6 and 9. But as the Kakatiyya 
dynasty occupied an exceptionally eminent position in the political history of 
the Telingana country and has left behind living mementoes of their culture and 
philanthropy in the form of the great temples and tanks in Warangal, Ramappa, 
Ghanpür, Pakhal and other places, the need for bringing out a ‘Corpus’ 
containing a collective study of the inscriptions of the Telingana districts of the 
Dominions was more keenly felt. More particularly, as much of the pioneer 
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vi 
fully done by the Lakshminarayana 
CET 1935 a collective set of the 


work in this direction had already b 
is of the Telingana country, 


Parisodhaka Mandali, who while aed EUR 
ikativa, Chalukya and Miscellaneous nsc 
i uem im iusti example and given à lead to the fette aa 
in the line, the Archaeological Department of H.E.H. 5 Goyera SR 
the work in all earnest and with all the due acknowledgment WA E us i 
The choice of the Department fell on Mr. P. Sreenivasachar, M.A., ^ SEE 
a young and promising scholar, who obtained his doctorate from e fae 
University based on his researches in the political and social his E 0 n 
Kakatiyyas and theirinscriptions. On the request of the Director, Mr. G. Yaz Jani, 
O.B.E., Dr. Sreenivasachar offered to undertake the work and his enthusiasm 
and industry combined with his personal interest and devotion to the subject 
have greatly been responsible for the success of the great compilation which has 
excelled all previous record and has justly secured for him the admiration and 


appreciation of scholars throughout the country and. abroad. 
The inscriptions, fifty-six in number, which have already been published as 


Part II of the book in view of the great demand of the public, range over a period 
of two and three quarters of a century—from A.D. 1079 to A.D. 1357. The 
records, without an exception, are written in the last variety of the Kanarese- 
Telugu alphabet called the transitional alphabet or “Old Kanarese ' which is the 
parent of modern Telugu and Kanarese scripts, and their immense academic 
importance—palaeographical and philological peculiarities, and the light they 
throw on the political, cultural, religious and social conditions of the times— 
cannot be over-estimated. 


ORDER :一 

That the monograph be published as No. 13, Parts I and II, of the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Series, and the cordial thanks of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government be conveyed to Dr. P. Sreenivasachar, M.A., for his scholarly editing 


of the records. 
(By Order) 


M. AZHAR HASAN, 
Secretary to Government, Judicial, 
Police and General Departments. 


Copy forwarded to :— 
(1) The Sadr-ul-Miham of Peshi to His Exalted Highness. 
(2) The Secretary to His Excellency the President of the Executive Council. 
(3) The Secretary to Government, Political Department. 
(4) The Secretary to Government, Financiel Department. 
(5) The Secretary to Government, Public Works Department. 
(6) The Secretary to Government, Revenue Department. 
(7) The Director, Archaeological Department. 
(8) The Superintendent, Government Press, for publication in the Jarida. 
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SCRIPT AND LANGUAGE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


All the inscriptions in this Corpus, ranging over a period of two and three 
quarters of a century from A.D. 1079 to A.D. 1357 are in the last variety of the 
Kanarese-Telugu alphabet called the transitional Alphabet or “Old Kanarese’. 
In the words of Bühler ‘it does not differ much from the modern Kanarese and 
Telugu scripts’. But there are a few important characteristic marks which can 
be noticed in these inscriptions and which gradually evolved into the distinctive 
features of modern Kannada and Telugu scripts. ‘To cite an example, the angles 
over all milykas which do not bear superscribed vowel-signs are similar to those 
of modern Kannada in No. 7, Kazipet inscription, in No. 12, Ramésvara-pandita 
inscription at the Library, Hanamkonda, etc.; while in No. 3, Hanamkonda in- 
scription of Rudra-déva, No. 56, Karimnagar inscription, etc., these angles resemble 
those of modern Telugu. Again, in most of the inscriptions, the amusvàra is on 
the line and adjacent to the main letter it qualifies, but in No. 3, Hanamkonda 
inscription (Il. 3, 5 and 6) it is above the line at the top right hand corner of the 
letter.! ‘These inscriptions are thus of immense paleeographic interest. 

Besides this, a close study of these inscriptions throws a flood of light on 
the history of the Telugu language. To cite an instance, the correct use of 
the Sakata-repha and the ardh-inusvara has been the subject for much dis- 
cussion among scholars for a long time past, and no satisfactory solution has. 
been possible for want of adequate and reliable evidence regarding their use in 
ancient times. "The present collection of inscriptions affords considerable evidence 
to solve the problem. 

It is impossible here to make an exhaustive study of the inscriptions either 
from the palssographical or the philological point of view. The following remarks 
draw attention only to the most salient points that need consideration. 


THE ALPHABET. 


Almost all the vowels and consonants now in use in modern Telugu except 
the máirkas 7, Ir and Ip are found in this period. These are not in common usage 
even to-day. Among the consonants, all the modern ones are represented, including 
r, |, and ks; in addition there is an archaic letter / now surviving only in ‘Tamil 
and Malayalam. 

Radicals.—The 7-sign is distinguished from the short one by an inside coil 
at the top, as in sdamcatt (No. 3, Hanamkonda ius. of Prataparudra, 1. 15), 
Sarasvali (ibid., 1. 16). 


EL Mum ME M SS ST IT 
1 For a list of the main features of the Alphabet of this period vide Bühler's Indian Palcography, pp. 63-69. 
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The «-sign at times has a short downward bend by the side of the letter to 
which it is attached. In the word gudi (No. 13, Muppavaram ins., 1. 10) the it- 
sign is attached to the falakattu or the medial vowel of the letter and in rajulu 
(No. 14, Warangal ins., at Khan Saheb Gardens, 1. 26) it is attached to the main 
stem of the letter at the bottom right hand corner of the letter and not to the 
semi-circle at the top as we do now. In many cases the w-sign when applied to 
the consonants # or y and even to other letters starts at the bottom right hand 
corner but bends going much below the line and then comes up again looking 
almost like an imperfect sign of the ligature y. 

The vowel 7 is occasionally substituted wrongly for the ligature ru as in syti 
(No. 2, Garla ins., 1. 52). "The reverse, that is, other medial vowels and ligatures 
being used in the place of 7 is seen in hridyani (No. 2, Garla ins., 1. 57). Besides 
these there are a few strange instances as in sisiüdrila for siingta. Here the confu- 
sion evidently arose through the ignorance of the proper use of the Sakafa-r&pha. 
Phonetically, the scribe must have imagined the word to be siinruta, and when 
the sakata-répha was erroneously substituted it became siinyuta. "The letter nyu 
was always pronounced in early Telugu as ndru, as seen from the pronunciation 
of the words Satyadityunzu, gotrungu, etc; aud thus situzuta would become 
sündruta. But it is interesting that it should have been written sundrita with 
proper regard for the usual association of the medial vowel i with 7 when it 
undergoes a change and splits up in Telugu. The same emphasis on the 7 sound 
is seen in the wrong form krimih for krimih (No. 12, Mattewada ins., 1. 23). 

Consonant forms.—The virama on the last consonant (as in celan, etc.) is indi- 
cated by the vowel sign of 4#; and hence cetan, valen, etc., are written célanu, 
valenu, etc. This occurs in many inscriptions; but the proper form also occurs 
in a few inscriptions and ‘somewhat resembles a superscribed e ’. 

The ligature of k and g is the same as the modern ligature of g, and hence the 
forms lekga for lekka (No. 14, Warangal ins., at Khan Saheb Gardens, 1. 92). The 
ligature of gha resembles the modern ligature of pu (No. 8, Kondiparti ins., 1. 186, 
in the word samudghatjana). The ligature of jha is very much like the modern 
one (No. 9, Kondiparti ins., 1. 59). 

The form of the letters ndre and dı is interesting (No. 6, Inscription of Saka 
1001, 1. 8), as also that of 11/7/05 3 (No. 3, Hanamkonda ins., 1. 52). 


The aspirate forms of b, d and p are marked off from the unaspirated ones by 


for one), affixed at the right hand corner of the bottom of th 
runde e letter. 
of bha, bha, bhi, etc., the talakaffu or the top-stroke is used instead In the case 


The form of the letter Sri is very interestin 
a a g. But this alon = e 
become conventionalized symbols sketched on the basis of these 2 m om have 
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The repha was written after the letter to which it refers and not before; 
that is to say, in the word karma, while writing the word 7ma the letter ma was 
first written and then the ligature of 7 was added at the side next to it, or more 
usually, at this period, to the top right hand corner of the letter. 

The consonant joined to the repha was generally doubled as in karmma, 
martiuru, etc. But if the consonant was an aspirate as kh, gh, ch, jh, etc., it was 
not written with two aspirate forms one below the other but by an unaspirate 
form used as the mdiyka and the corresponding aspirate form as the subscript 
(e.g. garbbha, arddha, etc.). A few exceptions to this form of doubling a consonant 
are noticeable in /ekhklia, etc.; and to the same class may be assigned the form 
lekga (No. 14, Warangal ins., 1. 92), okgati, etc., for lekka, okkati, etc. ‘There 
are no instances of ù and ñ being doubled although » and m are frequently found 
doubled after the repha. N is doubled by the addition of the subscript 7 (e.g. 
varuna, vistiryna, etc.). The doubling of the consonant after the repha is absent 
occasionally when such a consonant is in itself a conjunct consonant (e.g. kīrtyā 
and not kirttya in No. 9, Kondiparti ins., 1. 49). 

But apart from these minor paleographical peculiarities there are important 
features in these inscriptions which need more than passing mention. ‘These are 
(1) the archaic letter Z, (2) the letter 7, and (3) the use of the ardh-@nusvara and the 
2111711-0111151[ 

The archaic letter |.—This letter occurs in matiy of our inscriptions, but ordi- 
narily not later than the 12th century, A.D. It now exists only in Tamil and 
Malayalam and is pronounced differently in different parts of the Tamil land as an 
indifferent 5 or d or}. It seems to have existed in Kannada till the I3th century. 

The letter was first traced in Telugu by K. V. Lakshmana Rao, whose remarks. . 
may be noted in this connection. He says, ‘. . . . some voiced sibi- 
lants of the pre-Vedic period were lost though they have left traces of their former 
existence (see Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar for Students, pp. 17-18). I am there- 
fore inclined to think that this peculiar sound / which is now the sole property 
of the Dravidian languages, was not unknown to the ancient Sanskrit language 
either in the form of //ia or as one of the lost voiced sibilants of the pre-Vedic 
period '. 

There are many theories regarding the origin of this letter. According to 
some scholars it is purely Dravidian: but the presence of this letter even in the 
names of certain Indo-Aryan vernaculars such as Papali, Marvali, Oliya and Ormüli 
has led Dr. C. Narayana Rao to guestion this view on the ground that there is no 
evidence to prove that this might have crept into these vernaculars through contact 
with the indigenous local Dravidian dialects. One Kannada grammarian cites 

examples to prove that / in Kannada came out from the letters /, th, t, r, Land lin 
Sanskrit words. But it is not possible to decide at present whether all these various 
sounds were pronounced like / in those days; or this letter which is now extinct 


————————————————————————————————————— 
1 Dr. C. Narayana Rao: History of the Telugu Language, Vol. I, p. 236 f. 
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both in Kannada and Telugu gave place to difierent sounds in jue e 
A careful scrutiny of Telugu has revealed that iu pue > DAP TE 
to Telugu on the one haud and ancient Kannada and Ta 2 ume m dm a 
(ancient and modern) on the other, whenever / is found m 1 ; UNS 
(i.e. Telugu) has not one consonant like d or / but several, pem 5 a the E th 
y, 7,2, l, $1. This can be proved from inscriptions and literature ir 
century right down to the present day.’ 5 

j The ys ¢.—This ene occurs frequently in our inscriptions and is carefully 
distinguished from the ordinary répha and the consonant r. It may be noted that 
even in words where the aupa-vibhaktika terminations are added this letter 15 not 
absent, although in modern times the ordinary répha may be conveniently sub- 
stituted for it in such cases (e.g. Kondiparti). 

But we are not able to decide when Sakafa-répha had to be used and when the 
ordinary répha, either in Kannada or in Telugu, in this early period. Dr. C. 
Narayana Rao suggests that even by the 16th century the Sakafa-repha came into 
disuse except in words where it was doubled as in Pillalamarri. Even gramma- 
rians were not able to decide anything definitely and Appa-kavi had to admit 
that both the répha and the sakata-répha could be used in certain words. 

Unlike / the Sakata-repha has survived in Telugu and Kannada even to the 
present day, although it is more commonly used in Tamil and Malayalam. ‘There 
are no hard and fast rules to decide in what class of words it can be used even in 
Tamil and Malayalam. In Telugu and Kannada we have already seen that it is 
constant only in words which require a double répha, even if such words sometimes 
lose the second répha, e.g. Pillalamari and Pillalamarri. 

Two important features may be noted in the use of Sakata-répha. The 
first is whenever the Sakafa-repha is doubled, its pronunciation, especially in Tamil, 
is similar to, but midway between, the pronunciation of the letters #ra and tra. 
A similar change seems to have occurred in Telugu also in such cases; for in all 
such cases of double 7, either it assumed a cerebral character and changed into 

tra, Ha or ta or remained unchanged. The second special feature is the pronun- 
ciation of nya as ndra in Tamil even to-day. This peculiarity is noticeable in early 
Telugu also, and explains the form of such words as onaru, ondu ; cedaru, cimdaru 
cimdu; etc.? 1 
as 5117117116 for siinyta, etc., already referred to. «Such 

The anusuéra.— Although modern Telugu has two forms of the anusvára, the 
avah-anusvara and the fürn-anusvara, and represents them by the | , 
circle and the complete circle respectively, in the present co m e left half of a 

Ec = : on of 
only the piirn-anusvara, that is, the complete circle, is used in all aes re DT UAE 
the pronunciation of 1711-7 : » Cven when 

p the purn-anusvara would violate metre, We take it there- 


1 For a list of the words scc Dr. C. Narayana Rao: History of Telugu Language, Vol I 
” ^» PP. 236-243. 


2 Compare also vånru, vàndru, vamdru and varu. 
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5 
fore that although actually the psirn-anusvara was written it was intended to be 
read only as the ardh-ànusvàra. ‘This confirms the view expressed in the early 
grammatical work, Andhra-bhüsü-bhüsanamu, that ‘the ardh-anusvüra was 
pury-anusvara incompletely pronounced’. Even in modern Telugu some words 
like Zisicu, mînda, penta, etc., are pronounced in different ways, with and without 
the anusvara in different parts of the Telugu country. 

Andhra-Sabda-cintamani differentiates siddha? and sadhya‘* anusviras, each 
further subdivided and classified into pirna and ardha®. ‘This classification and 
nomenclature is better than that of a later writer called Appa-kavi who used the 
term dirgh-adnusvara or akhand-dnusvara to denote the pirn-anusvara and hrasv- 
anusvara to denote the ardh-anusvara ®. 

The anusvara is referred to as bindu in the Andhra-Sabda-cintamani: and this 
has been interpreted as just a dot. Till roughly the 12th century the anusvara 
was represented as a dot at the top right hand corner of the letter. Later, it 
gradually began to take its place at the side of the letter and also to develop into 
a small circle. 

The custom of representing the ardh-dnusvara by the left half of a circle is of 
recent origin and has grown with the introduction of printing facilities. It is not 
seen in any of the copper plates or Lithic records or even in palm-leaf manuscripts 
found so far”. 

Three special features connected with the anusvara may be noted here. When 
the pirn-anusudra is changed to the ardh-anusvara the preceding vowel is usually 
lengthened. The anusvára following a long vowel is generally ardh-anusvara. 
The azusvára never occurs in Telugu before the letters y, 7, z, l, v, s, h, and I. 

Use of nasals in the place of anusvára.—In the earliest Telugu inscriptions the 
anusvara was never used in Sanskrit or even in Telugu words, and in its place was 
used the nasal of that class to which the consonant following belonged, as in 
pandrendu for pamdremdu and mandalikundu for mamdalikumdu. This is just 
oue instance of the great influence exerted by Sanskrit on the Telugu language,” 
一 

1 Later grammarians held ‘that ardh-ünusvüra was the earlier and pürs-aànusvára the later form of the 


sound’ (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, P. 314). Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastri was of the opinion ‘that ardh-anusvara 
simply denotes the elision of a consonant’, Vide M. Seshagiri Sastri: The theory of Ardhanusvira and Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XI, p. 314. 

3 Nanne-códa in Kumüra-Sambhavam used many words with the pürn-anusvára intended to be read as such, 
although in later times we find only the ardh-anusvara used in such cases. 

3 e.g. Pomkamu, imti, ete. (siddha-pirya). 
* e.g. Pamdommidi, cerigalva (anusvàra is the result of sandhi or samasa in these cases and hence it is sádhya- 
pürga). 

5 e.g. veladi, talacu, and celagu (siddh-ardha) tala-bralu and jalaj-aksu-golutu (sadhy-ardha). Vide Dr. C. Narayana 
Rao: History of Telugu Language, Vol. I, P- 210. 

9 On this basis the anusuara in the word remddu seems to be hrasya or short and the anusvara in remdu to be 
dirgha or long although the reverse is true. 


* Examples can be quoted in proof of this, selecting important places like the yati-sthana, for proof 
beyond doubt. 


8 Ordinarily, Telugu is considered to be one of the Dravidian languages; but the contrary view has recently 
been propounded by Dr. C. Narayana Rao in his History of Telugu Language. 
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and was most apparent in the early stages of the development of pod - 
anunasika gave place to the anusvara roughly in the 12th and the 13th cer 
A.D.; but in such cases the consonant immediately following was doubled. 

It is to be noted, however, that this doubling of consonants did not take place 
in all cases of anusvara, but only when the anusvdra was preceded by a letter which 
was a guru; that is to say, if the anusvuara was in a place where we now write 
an ardh-anusvira the following consonant was not doubled. This peculiarity 
continued till the 18th and the rgth centuries A.D. as seen from the palm-leaf 
Telugu manuscripts. 

The anusvira does not always go with its qualifying consonant. When it 
occurs at the end of a line, if there is no space in that line, it is often separated 
from the letter which it qualifies, and written at the beginning of the next line 
(No. 3, Hanamkonda ius., 1. 31). 

In some cases the anusvira is placed at the proper left top corner of the letter 
which it qualifies, as in the later Calukyan records, while in a few others it is placed 
by the side of the letter as at the present day. 

Whenever 2 or m was doubled it was preceded by an anusvara, e.g., umnna, 
timmu, etc. The anusvara is sometimes used in places where the anundsika 
or whatever the consonant ought to have been doubled, e.g. lammn-elinatortann-elina 
(No. 4, Hanamkonda ins. of Gosagi ISvara-deva, 1. 4 f.), bhentlamu for bhellamu 
(No. 36, Panugal ins., 1. 35), and namudi for nammudi (No. 53, Manür ins., 1. 66). 
To a similar category belongs the form Samriapáni (No. 34, Panugal ins., 1. 74), since 
here the letter 7 which follows the repha is not doubled, but instead, an anusvāra 


is placed before the letter. 
GRAMMAR. 


Considerations of space stand in the way of any attempt to deal compre- 
hensively with the grammatical points arising from a study of the Telugu 
inscriptions in the present collection! A few forms of Sandhi and case 


1. 8), oharndla amdu (No. 14, Warangal ins., 1l. 51, 58 and 71) kastüri amdu, Javadi 
amdu (ibid ll. 97 and 98), aruvay-aridu (No. 16, Venkatesa-gudi ins, 1. ; 25 f.) 
and EE (No. 16, Venkatesa-gudi ins., 1. 7) are noteworthy The atap. 
ping ot 4 in Brahmatya (for Brahma hatva ذ‎ | is 
a ya ( re Muya m No. 19, Burugugadda ins. 1, 24) is 
Case terminations.—Sanskrit words in the Masculin 
€ Gender ending i 
generally take u if they are mahad-vacaka, e.g., Sk. Santah, Tg. santa ; Sk. Rude. 





1 i 1 
They will be dealt with Separately in a special Paper on Grammar now under Preparation. 
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Tg. sarvajf (No. 53, Manar ins., 1. 10 £). But in contrast to this we find such 
forms as dévandu, dévadu (No. 53, Manür ins., ll. 27 and 114). Somanathamdu, 
Gopinathaniki (No. 18, Burugugadda ins., ll. rx and xg), urittalu (No. 13, Mup- 
pavaram ins., 1. 11). In these cases « is not present and therefore these forms are 
more in accordance with the usage in other Dravidian languages. 

The a in the Nominative singular form of words ending in r is shortened in 
many cases; but in some cases 7 of the word is retained as it is and the case 
termination du is added. 

Certain words in the Masculine Gender ending in a take not only u but also 
the termination vs occasionally if they belong to the class of a-mahad-vàácaka; 
e.g., Sk. dharmah, Tg. dharmuvu and dharmavu (No. 26, Msllacheruvu ins., 1. 33 
and 47, Somavaram ins., 1. 7 f.). 

The final 4 of? and d was sometimes lost before the plural termination lu, 
e.g., gudlu for gudulu, komatlu for komatulu. 

The following representative forms may be noted :— 

Pitalu (No. 26, Mellacheruvu ins., Il. 31 and 34). 

Saka-varsal (No. 30, Nagulapadu ins., 1. 5). 

kadlu (No. 32, Panugal ins., 1. 4). 

nidlu (No. 39, Pillalamarri ins., 1. 3). 

madiu (No. 16, Venkatesa-gudi ins., ll. 28 and 32). 

padlu (No. 28, Nagulapadu ins., 1. 14). 

üdlu (No. 53, Manür ins., 1. 50; and No. 54, Tekmal ins., 1. 16). 


Apart from various peculiarities in compounds, verbs and syntax, even the 
diction shows that Telugu in the Kakatiya times differs widely from Telugu of 
the present day. Many of the Telugu words found in these inscriptions are not 
now in use; and the meaning of several of them is not clear. A few words have 
now survived in a slightly altered form and the evolution of these modern forms 
can be easily traced. The study of the Telugu Language is yet in its infant stage 
and it is not possible even to indicate the outlines of Grammar without entering 
into an elaborate exposition and discussion of some of the basic principles involved, 
which leads us quite beyond the scope of this introductory study of inscriptions. 


LITERATURE AND LEARNING. 


The Kakatiya Epoch.—The Kakatiya age marks an important epoch in Telugu 
literature and Sanskrit learning. Although it is difficult to give a comprehensive 
account of literature and learning during this period until a systematic survey of 
the Dominions is carried out for literary works, still, the few works that have 
survived, despite the neglect of time and the fastidious tastes of the pandits, 
prove what rapid strides Telugu literature and Sanskrit learning took under the 
patronage of the Kakatiya monarchs and their emulative subordinates. Works 
like Prataparudra-yaso-bhisana of Vidyanatha are a clear testimony to the advance 
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of the science of Rhetoric in Telingana: aud the translation of the greater part of 
the Mahabharata by Tikkana under the patronage of the Telugu-Codas of Nellore 
shows the great heights attained by Telugu poetry in this epoch. 

Literary value of Inscriptions.—Literary works are not strictly under our 
purview’. Judging the inscriptions from the literary point of view they r eveal a 
marked stage of development especially in the arts of Poetry and Rhetoric. As 
compared with the pristine simplicity of the verses in the Karimuagar inscription 
the highly ornate Sanskrit verses and the Telugu prose of the Bothpur and the 
Kondiparti inscriptions reveal a gradual deterioration in Taste and a tendency, 
as times advanced, to make up for the great lack of profundity of thought and 
felicity of expression by verbal jugglery, recondite expression and an archaic style. 

Sanskrit Iuscriptions.—The various Sanskrit inscriptions in this collection, 
most valuable from the literary point of view, are inscriptions from Bothpur, Garla, 
Ganapavaram, Kondiparti, Kulpak, Panugal, Pillalamarri and Warangal. Of 
these the inscriptions at Bothpur, Pànugal and Pillalamarri as well as No. 3, 
Hanamkonda inscription of Rudra-déva dated Saka 1084 are bilingual. But the 
Telugu portion of the inscriptions occupies a secondary place from a literary point 
of view; aud contains the main details of the grant, leaving the genealogy and the 
0 be dealt with in the Sanskrit 


portion. This is quite common in inscriptions from very early times, and some 


prose, which practically contains all the details of the nature and purpose of the 

record. The Sanskrit portion which then follows is added as a sort of appendix 

and is often a tour de force on the part of the court poet 
The names of some of these ! 

(0 Tk poets have come down to us through th 

inscriptions; but we know practically nothing about their life and Pan 


may be the same as Vidyanatha ViSvanitha then 
: , b ephew of Agastya, and perhaps Pratà 
the foremost poets of this age. The controversy about the identity of Ard EE ai isa 
round the 


Besides the famous work on Rhetori ü 
C, Pratüparudra-yas5- bhiü&a 
- na, A 

ena mega M ا ال‎ Aa P Rd معد‎ a po 
resuimably at the court pa nêri, Mapi Porikpi, iva Samhia' and Sakalaani. oe Lakpmi-sahasra- 
p y at the court of Prataparudra, is now known only from eqs ص‎ Vi$vanàtha 

' a nafika called Uşã-rãgöda 
ya, 
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I$vara-süri.—lé$vara-süri or I$vara-bhatt-opüdhyàya or Taranikanti I$vara- 
bhatt-6padhyaya (No. 51, Bothpur ins., 1. 145) is obviously the most outstanding 
of these poets on account of his great learning and skill in versification. But an 
example of his work and also the list of his qualifications and titles given in the 
introductory portion of the inscription shows that he was more a pandit than a 
poet, a man who strove more to parade his learning and impress the reader than to 
attract him by the excellence of his poetic feeling and expression. 

I$vara-süri was well versed in the Yajur-Veda including its pada order (No. 52, 
Bothpur ins., 1. 24); and to this may be added his mastery of Sanskrit grammar— 
Panini's grammar in particular (No. 52, Bothpur ins., Il. 33 to 36). His supreme 
claim to excel in poetry was his knowledge of the secrets of citra-kavitra and 
Sabda-vidya. He was certainly well acquainted with Tantric literature and could 
construct various bandhas, such as the Padma-bandha and the Cakra-bandha 
embodying therein the names of the poet and the patron and also the nature of the 
composition. He might have added one or two points more had he not been so 
modest. He was certainly well versed in Rhetoric or the Alankara-Sastra and could 
compose verses in the most recondite metre placing upon himself a series of 
formidable restrictions in the use of letters and words. 

A glance at No. 51 Bothpur inscription of Malyala Gunda testifies to his special 
skill in composition. Some of the specialities in this inscription are as follows:— 

(x) In certain verses the poet eschews a certain class of letters entirely. 
(a) Niskanthyamu denotes the absence of the gutterals, the vowel a and the 
visarga (v. 12), (b) Nistalavyamu denotes the absence of the palatals, the vowel 
1, the semi-vowel y and the sibilant $ (v. 7), (c) Nirmürdhanyamu denotes the absence 
of the cerebrals, the vowel 7 the semi-vowel r and the sibilant $ (v. 32), (d) Nirdan- 

tyamu denotes the absence of the dentals, the vowel Jr, the semi-vowel J and the 
sibilant s (v. 1), (c) Nirosthyamu denotes the absence of the labials, the vowel 4 
and the upadhmaniya (v. 25). 

(2) A few verses are cleverly composed and contain words which apparently 
seem to be mistakes, or mere repetitions, or meaningless avyayas (indeclinables). 
But if these verses are examined carefully we find that far from giving scope to 
detect errors these peculiarities are only meant to show off the poet's mastery of 
all the intricacies of grammar, especially his knowledge of the more obscure 
grammatical forms. To this class belong the verses that contain (a) Apasabd- 
abhasa, (which appears to be an erroneous form of a word but not really so, as in 
v. 34); (b) Avyay-abhasa (which appears to be avyayas or indeclinables, but not 
really so, as in v. 17); and (c) Punar-ukt-abhasa (which appears to be repetition 
but not really so, as in v. 5). l 

(3) Two verses reveal an attempt to hide the verb and perplex the reader. 
One verse (v. 3) is an example of kriyapada-bhramakamu; every word in this 
verse appears to be a verb and renders all attempts to unravel the meaning ex- 
tremely difficult. To this same category may be added another verse (v. 19) which 

2 
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is an instance of kriva-pada-traya gópakamu, i.e. an attempt to hide the 


verbs present. | | 
(4) Stabak-avali (v. 22) and Mithun-avali (v. 23) belong to a less formidable 


class of poetic embellishment. | ; ل‎ 
(5) Pad-aidi-yamakamu is the well known case of $abd-àlanküra, of which 


there is only a single instauce (v. 18). l 

(6) The attempt to hide one short s/éka inside a longer sloka, meeting SUCCESS- 
fully all the intricate rules of prosody, is seen in verse 2. The short inner verse 
is in the Arya metre. 

(7) Aksara-mustikà (v. 29) and Anàvrt-àksaramu (v. 35) are two of the rare 
forms of poetic embellishment. 

(5) The practice of introducing foreign words which can be split up suitably and 
interpreted so as to make sound sense is a feature which was evidently just coming 
into vogue (v. 21). : 

In addition to the above special features ! I$vara-süri's composition contains 
all the ordinary conventions of poetic imagery. It is unfortunate that two long 
and one very short inscription is all that has survived of this great scholar and 
poet. Our knowledge of the development of Alankàra during the Kikatiya age 
is all the poorer for the loss of other Works, which undoubtedly, a man of Tévara- 
süri's attainments must have left behind him. Nor do we know anything about 
the life of the poet beyond the fact that he was born in the Atreya-gotra and was 
the son of Mayur-irya. We also know that he obtained a marturi and a fourth 


He was a veritable prince of poets (kavisu i 
x eres 
Sai ced 5 ( ) as mentioned in her inscription 

Acintésüdra-vara —Acirhterndra-vara i 
dra- S another great poet wh 

e down to us through these inscriptions. ‘This poet ive a Een pde: 
Lean but in style of composition he is very similar to Isvara M B ing 
an ascetic e refrains from mentioning his attainments but merely refers in E 






: if In later times we find entire works in verse 
in ra position, e.g. Nirosthya Ràmàyanamu, 
2 


8 quaint restrictions Which the author has laid upon himself 
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sories of Alankàra and Srngara: for Ramesvara-diksita, his father, was attached 
to the court of Rudra's predecessor, Prola, as his spiritual preceptor. 
Acirhterndra-vara's composition runs on the sound lines of classical kavya 
poetry. But it also reveals a greater familiarity with court life than is possible 
to an orthodox ascetic who gains his knowledge from books. "There isa surprisingly 
real tone of sincerity and feeling in passages where he describes Rudra's prepara- 
tions for a military expedition, the gossip at the king's court about the misdeeds 
of Bhima of the Kandüri family and the description of the city of Anumakonda !, 
Some of the similes and metaphors used by Acirtémdra-vara are odious. 
In one place he says, ‘Like Bhima afraid of king Duryodhana's sight, that shame- 
less king Bhima trembling in fear at the very sight of Rudra NUS Ee 
It is improper to compare Duryodhana with the hero Rudra, and Bhima with the’ 
prince who was actually overcome. But although his similes are thus sometimes 
unorthodox and improper he impresses us with a rare originality in his figures 
of speech. His contemptuous reference to an enemy prince as ‘a young jackal 
surrounded by other very small jackals, scoffing at the world in its egoism and 
vying with the lion’ (No. 3, Hanamkonda ins., v. x9), is both original and realistic: 
and the description of Tribhuvanamalla as ‘the high-priest giving widowhood 
to the women of the multitudes of his strong enemies, is forceful and accurate. 
Another such striking figure of speech is in a verse describing the fate of prince 
Gokarna. He says, “Like a rat in the house caught in the darkness by a powerful 
kitten, the low-born serpent, namely Gókarna, who considered himself a powerful 
man in the world was caught by a terrible mongoose, namely Bhima'. But the 
poet is at his best in the traditional style of exaggeration and hyperbole. Even 
his reference to the beautiful cavalry of king Rudra is unfortunately in this style. 
Reci.—A third poet of whom we come across in these inscriptions is Nandi 
of the Bharadvaja gotra, whose father was Réci, ‘the dear paramour of Poesy’, 
and whose grandfather was Nandimitra, ‘the sporting hall for the lady of learning’ 
and the, ‘root of the spreading creeper of good conduct’. ‘The very terms in which 
he refers to himself and his ancestors shows him to be a poet of no mean order. 
He is capable of the highly artificial poetry of the type of Pratàparudra-ya$o- 
bhüsana, as seen from a verse (No. 22, Ganapavaram ins., v. 5), in which he says 
that Rudra's cavalry rent the earth, covered the Sun and darkened the world. 
Men began to doubt, he says, whether the Sun mistook the innumerable heads, 
of enemies falling down in the battle-field, for a battalion of Rahus, and ran away. 
But ordinarily, Nandi writes beautiful flowing verse and gives a realistic touch 
to the scenes and events that he describes. His account of Ganapatipuram (vv. LI 
and 12) is of this kind. His description of the paddy fields round the tank is 
striking and original. The paddy crops, bent down with the heavy ears of corn, 
! Vide v. 43, where the poet describes the women of that city and v. 45 where parrots in the houses of 
courtesans are said to imitate, iu day-time, the sounds of amorous sports in sexual enjoyment. Acirateradra-vara 


reveals a remarkable knowledge of worldly life, even of love and rati-tastra, as in v. 36, where he refers to lovers 
catching hold of each other's hair in the flurry of sexual enjoyment. 
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is an instance of kriva-pada-traya gopakamu, i.e. an attempt to hide the three 
verbs present. e 
(4) Stabak-avali (v. 22) and Mithun-àvali (v. 23) belong to a less formidable 


class of poetic embellishment. : : 
(5) Pad-adi-yamakamu is the well known case of Sabd-alankara, of which 


there is only a single instance (v. 18). 
(6) The attempt to hide one short 5/0/6 inside a longer $loka, meeting success- 
fully all the intricate rules of prosody, is seen in verse 2. The short inner verse 


is in the Arya metre. 
(7) Aksara-mustikà (v. 29) and Anàvrt-àksaramu (v. 35) are two of the rare 


forms of poetic embellishment. 

(8) The practice of introducing foreign words which can be split up suitably and 
interpreted so as to make sound sense is a feature which was evidently just coming 
into vogue (v. 21). 

In addition to the above special features ! Tévara-süri's composition contains 
all the ordinary conventions of poetic imagery. It is unfortunate that two long 
and one very short inscription is all that has survived of this great scholar and 
poet. Our knowledge of the development of Alankara during the Kakatiya age 
is all the poorer for the loss of other works, which undoubtedly, a man of Iévara- 
süri's attainments must have left behind him. Nor do we know anything about 
the life of the poet beyond the fact that he was born in the Atreya-gotra and was 
the son of Mayür-àrya. We also know that he obtained a marturu and a fourth 
of land (No. 52, Bothpur ins., ll. 145 and 146) as a gift from his patron Malyala 
Gunda. Gunda was only a feudatory of the Kakatiyas: yet he held a worthy 
miniature court at Budhapura (modern Bothpur). Malyala Gunda held I$vara-süri 
in high esteem and gave him some land as ubhaya-mukhi-daksina during an eclipse 
besides eleven marturus of wet land behind Kuppa-samudram and ten “iia 


1 In Jater times we find entire works in y n 
AV erse showing quaint restrictions which 
in his composition, e.g. Niro a Rà i the author has aid upo 

8: Nirosthy Ramayanamu, : l pon himself 
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sories of Alankara and Srngara: for Ràmé$vara-diksita, his father, was attached 
to the court of Rudra's predecessor, Próla, as his spiritual preceptor. 
Acithtéthdra-vara’s composition runs on the sound lines of classical kavya 
poetry. But it also reveals a greater familiarity with court life than is possible 
to an orthodox ascetic who gains his knowledge from books. There is a surprisingly 
real tone of sincerity and feeling in passages where he describes Rudra’s prepara- 
tions for a military expedition, the gossip at the king’s court about the misdeeds 
of Bhima of the Kandüri family and the description of the city of Anumakonda !, 
Some of the similes and metaphors used by Acithtémhdra-vara are odious. 
In one place he says, ‘Like Bhima afraid of king Duryodhana's sight, that shame- 
less king Bhima trembling in fear at the very sight of Rudra . . . . . ^ 
It is improper to compare Duryodhana with the hero Rudra, and Bhima with the 
prince who was actually overcome. But although his similes are thus sometimes 
unorthodox and improper he impresses us with a rare originality in his figures 
of speech. His contemptuous reference to an enemy prince as ‘a young jackal 
surrounded by other very small jackals, scoffing at the world in its egoism and 
vying with the lion’ (No. 3, Hanamkonda ins., v. I9), is both original and realistic: 
and the description of Tribhuvanamalla as ‘the high-priest giving widowhood 
to the women of the multitudes of his strong enemies,’ is forceful and accurate. 
Another such striking figure of speech is in a verse describing the fate of prince 
Gokarna. He says, ‘Like a rat in the house caught in the darkness by a powerful 
kitten, the low-born serpent, namely Gókarna, who considered himself a powerful 
man in the world was caught by a terrible mongoose, namely Bhima’. But the 
poet is at his best in the traditional style of exaggeration and hyperbole. Even 
his reference to the beautiful cavalry of king Rudra is unfortunately in this style. 
Reci.—A third poet of whom we come across in these inscriptions is Nandi 
of the Bharadvaja gotra, whose father was Réci, ‘the dear paramour of Poesy’, 
and whose grandfather was Nandimitra, ‘the sporting hall for the lady of learning’ 
aud the, “root of the spreading creeper of good conduct’. ‘The very terms in which 
he refers to himself and his ancestors shows him to be a poet of no mean order. 
He is capable of the highly artificial poetry of the type of Prataparudra-yaso- 
bhüsana, as seen from a verse (No. 22, Ganapavaram ins., v. 5), in which he says 
that Rudra’s cavalry rent the earth, covered the Sun and darkened the world. 
Men began to doubt, he says, whether the Sun mistook the innumerable heads, 
of enemies falling down in the battle-field, for a battalion of Rahus, and ran away. 
But ordinarily, Nandi writes beautiful flowing verse and gives a realistic touch 
to the scenes and events that he describes. His account of Ganapatipuram (vv. II 
and 12).is of this kind. His description of the paddy fields round the tank is 
striking and original. The paddy crops, bent down with the heavy ears of corn, 
1 Vide v. 43, where the poet describes the women of that city and v. 45 where parrots in the houses of 
courtesans are said to imitate, in day-time, the sounds of amorous sports in sexual enjoyment. Acithtémdra-vara 


reveals a remarkable knowledge of worldly life, even of love and rati-fastra, as in v. 36, where he refers to lovers 
catching hold of each other's hair in the flurry of sexual enjoyment. 
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“have bent their heads as it to drink, with 


prompt the poet to exclaim that they k, which they drank with their 


their mouths also”, the delicious water of the tan 


roots. 9 

Anamta.—Of a lesser rank is the poet amu, sonos tie e 
Gövirhda-bhatta and the court poet of Immadi-Mallikarjuna-déva, who was 

a subordinate of Rudra-deva. His fondness for sound more than pes i " 
illustrated by his preponderant use of gutterals aud hard consonants z clo Y: à 
commonplace similes and conventional descriptions. His poetry has m Si. 
the dignity and grandeur of I$vara-süri's work, nor does it appeal to us mic | a 
absence of restraint and lavish profusion so conspicuous in the work e Aeniiaie, 

Panugal inscriptions.—There are two anonymous Sanskrit IP aons a 
Panugal, of which the first is badly damaged and the second N 0. 34, P anugalins., of 

arngapani-deva) is the work of a promising writer. Hisnarration is matter of fact 
and dry and he did not rise above the conventional style. But the opening 
verse of invocation to God Varaha shows that he was no mere pandit poor in 
imagination but a cultured writer who could infuse a spirit of romance and beauty 
even to an oft-repeated and stale old mythological story. 

Pillalamargi inscriptions.—The inscriptions at Pillalamarri are of the usual 
traditional type and are not the work of a writer of outstanding merit. Despite the 
stamp of conventionality, the inscriptions at Bothpur and Hanamkonda, and even 
those at Kondiparti, display the hand of a rare craftsman though not an artist. 
But the composers of the Pillalamarri inscriptions were not eminent even as versj- 
fiers, and their work reveals all the tawdry and laboured embellishments of verses 
made to order, without even the attendant signs of learning and scholarship. 
The opening verses invoking the patron deity were the four de force, and, when 
the writer had emerged successful from his effort in composing this, he contented 
himself by the usual setting of hyperbolical phraseology for embalming the glories 
of each hero. In such a ‘henotheistic’ type of composition emphasis could only 
be obtained by quantity rather than quality, and the donor or the immediate 
patron was allowed four or five verses, while his ancestors had to be content with 
ed Py verse each. A couple of examples suffice to give an idea of this type of 

‘To him, who gave all that they wanted : 
and who protected learned and ocd men, jeer Bee Eos 
companion, very 
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was of terrible appearance and 
several kings with 
Saka 1117, v. 4). 

Kondiparti inscrip 


which uprooted, scared away and brought captive, 
great ease’ (No. 38, Pillalamarri ins., of Nami-reddi, dated 


tions.—The inscriptions at Kondiparti are a class by them- 
selves. ‘ Burdened with sesthetic theory, intricate metres, culture, and technique, 
the poets' inspiration fails to generate a perceptible savour' (rasa), since there is 
practically ‘no sentiment worth speaking, and what little there is, it is weak or 
artificial’. “Over-elaborate expression, assonances, plays on words and verse 
jingles richly abound in these descriptions to the exclusion of delicacy, freshness, 
moderation and reserve.’ Here and there verses in Prakrt are introduced more to 
show off his mastery of that language, which was then in an almost petrified con- 
dition, than to satisfy any imperative canons of alankára or aucitya. However, a 
great deal of Indian poetic observation and reflection is seen occasionally, as when 
the poet says that, while gazing intently at the beautiful sculptures in a certain 
temple, the onlookers got ' the semblance' of sculpture in the round because of their 
inaction' (No. 8, Kondiparti ins., v. 32). Equally pretty is the following verse: 
“Red with the blood of the enemies, the edge of whose sword flashing on the fields 
of battle was looked upon by people in great wonder as the flame of the terrible 
fire of his valour taken shape'. (No. 9, Kondiparti ins., v. I4). But much of 
his poetry is merely clever and easily tires the reader by its ingenuity devoid of 
real feeling and artistic purpose. 
Telugu literature and its main features during this epoch.— Turning now to the 
Vernaculars we find that Telugu was easily the best medium for a plain record 
of facts; and hence the boundaries of the village or field granted and other details 
of the actual grant were drafted in Telugu, even when the rest of the inscription was 
in Sanskrit. We cannot form any good idea of Telugu literature, at that time, from 
such scanty evidence. Luckily, however, Telugu was patronized by many a noble- 
man during this epoch. Perhaps the best Telugu literature freed from Sanskrit 
domination is seen only during this epoch. The Age of Nannaya which preceded 
the Kakatiya epoch saw the virtual beginnings of Telugu literature, and despite 
all attempts to run on original lines Telugu literature could not escape the trammels 
of Sanskrit, in diction and idiom, even in the work of the greatest and most original 
poet of this age, namely Nannaya. The Age of Srinàtha, or the Reddi Age as 
it is sometimes called, which succeeded the Kakatiya epoch, is characterized by a 
conscious attempt to Sanskritize Telugu literature—a feature which continued 
even in subsequent times under Vijayanagara and post-Vijayanagara rulers. ‘The 
Kakatiya epoch breathes a rare spirit of purity, individuality and natural 
beauty in Telugu poetry. It was due to a set purpose to foster and develop 
those indigenous elements which are the unique property of the Andhra-dééa and 
which ought to characterize the development of Telugu literature on right lines. 
To cite only two instances, Palkuriki Somanatha and Tikkana, two of the greatest 
poets in Telugu literature, both of them great scholars in Sanskrit, have escaped 
the Sanskritic bias of the mere pandit, and produced works which have the minimum 
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: of those indigenous € S 
a maximum DG alkuriki 


-rit in diction and 
percentage of Sanskrit in diction au aah 
In his Pandi aika 


hat can ever be found in Telugu poetry. Se ey: 
Sons defines his aim in poetry as the pe ; MERC: composition 
language of the masses as distinct from savskyta- "e | the forefront the type of 
full of Sanskrit. In so doiug, Sómana was bringing an 0 folk-song, fit only for 
poetry relegated later on to a secondary place as g6y& OF , 

the untutored (pamara). 

The reasons for this unique feature of this epoch are many and too peng 
to be dealt with here in detail. The main reason, however, was the religious. 
revival so conspicuous in this epoch. Religion has always exerted a Lag 
ponderant influence on Indian literature of the past and the reformist movemen 
in Religion has always resulted in the growth of the literature of the masses as 
distinct from that of the classes. The development of the vernaculars such as the 
Prakrts is a well-known feature associated with the reformist movement that gave 
rise to Buddhism and Jainism}. Similarly, the religious ferment, which stirred 
up so many schools of thought as the Kalamukha, the Pasupata, the Vira-Saiva, the 
Vaisnava and the Advaita religio-philosophical systems, had its own strong influence 
on literature; and while a marked reaction and ‘a back to Sanskrit’ movementis asso- 
ciated with the Brahminic religions such as Advaitism and, to a lesser extent, 
Vaisnavism, the Vira-Saiva and other anti-Brahminic and reformist creeds were 
mainly responsible for the development of the Vernaculars on popular lines. 
Naturally, such a tendency is more pronounced in the works of a non-Brabmin like 
Palkuriki Somana than in the work of a Brabmin like Tikkana, in spite of Tikkana's 
broad outlook and worship of Harihara, a deity neither exclusively Vaisnava 
nor exclusively Saiva but both at the same time. 

Turning now to the actual materials available for a study of Telugu literature 


in this collection ?, we find that they belong to three distinct categories. We have 


m ea MN ا‎ ee uM Tt 


1 Once these movements grew out of the initial reformatory Stages and became established religions they no 
longer served as a powerful incentive for the growth of the vernaculars but developed in their own tu 
typed classical languages called Pili and Ardha-Magadhi. plor 


Bhadra-bhüpàla, a prince: Nitisastra-muktàva]i. 
. Sivadévayya: Purugirtha-sara, 
: Enid Annamayya: Sarvésvara Satakamu. 

à omana: Basava-purinamu Panditaradh i 

3 ES , l'an ya-caritramu, An 8 

ED UM Bhiskara Rámáyanamu, (just begun and left to eee un ا‎ aa 

“tana, son of No. 7 and father's brother of No. 12, Tikkana: Kādam E ote E 
ene Vikramirka-carita and a Sanskrit Lexicon pi 

d -Rakgasudu: Kavi-Raksaslyamu and Adi-Nara yana-caritra 

émulavida Bhimakavi?) (IS this writer identical with 

Adharvana: Bháratamu and 2 works on Telugu Grammar 
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first the Sanskrit inscriptions which begin with a brief "Telugu introduction as No. 3, 
Hanamkonda inscription of Rudra-déva and Nos. 51 and 52, Bothpur inscrip- 
tions of Malyala Gunda and Malyala Kata respectively. ‘Then there are inscriptions 
which begin in Sanskrit, and, after describing the genealogy and the achievements of 
the donor and his ancestors in Sanskrit, change into Telugu for the details relating to 
the actual gift, donor, and the purpose of the grant. To this category belong 
Nos. 34-36, Panugal inscriptions and No. 14, Warangal inscription at Khan Saheb 
Gardens. Lastly, we have inscriptions which are throughout in Telugu. These 
are brief and quite matter of fact and contain just the prasasti of the donor and 
the details of the grant. They do not give any genealogical account of the donor’s 
ancestors. 

Exceptions to this general rule are No. 56, Karimnagar inscription of 
Gathgadhara and No. 23, Güdür inscription!. Both of these are in verse and that 
is all the similarity. The inscription of Garhgadhara is an authentic record of an 
officer of Rudra, while the Güdür inscription seems to be an early forgery of an ambi- 
tious Viriyala chieftain who schemed to foster and perpetuate a tradition that his 
ancestors had saved the ruling Kakatiya dynasty in a critical moment. Whatever 
be its historical value, we may safely assert that as a piece of literature it does not 
rank bigh. The versification is clumsy and laboured and the meaning of two verses 
is quite obscure. In contrast to it the Karimnagar inscription is an immortal piece 
of literature. Lucid, dignified, yet unquestionably modest, it reveals the touch of a 
man of action and a man of broad culture. Gatngadhara was undoubtedly the 
author of this inscription which is obvious from the vigorous and direct style 
of composition as well as the direct form of speech running throughout the 
inscription. Garngadhara is no strong advocate of janu-denugu (‘pure Telugu’, 
not Sanskritized). As a man of the ‘classes’ and an advocate of orthodox 
Brahminism he was as keen on 'sound' as on 'sense', and his verses give us a 
foretaste of the style of Srinatha’s poetry. Reference may be made to the repetition 
of the word rama thrice even when referring to Siva and Brahma (No. 56, 
Karimnagar ins., V. I), and the repetition of the phrase sri-kanta-kantuce at the 
beginning of every line in verse 11. Verses I2 and 13 are also similar iustances. 





12. Tikkana Sómayàji: Bhüratamu, from Virita-parva to the end, Vijayasénamu, Nirvacan-Ottara- 
Ramayanamu and Kavi-vigbandhamu. 

13. Ketana, son of Mrinaya: Da$a-kumira-carita, Translated Dharma-sitra, Andhra-bhàágà-bhüsanamu. 

14. Gona Buddha-reddi: Ranganitha Ramayanamu, (left unfinished and completed by his sons). 

15. Bhiskara, Hulakki. 

16. Kumira-Rudra-dava, son of Sihini-Mara, an officer of Rudrama 
and Pratáparudra. 

17. Ayyalarya, friend of No. 15. 

19. Mallikürjuna-bhatta, son of No. I5. 

I9. Majicana: Keyurabihu-caritamu. 

20. Marana: Márkogdéya-purágamu, dedicated to Nàgaya Gannaya, general of Prataparudra. 

21. Sivadévayya II, minister of Prataparudra: Siva-tattva-rasáyanamu. 


1 Besides these we might also make a note of the Manur inscription which begins with an invocatory verse in 


Telugu. 
Acc NO —«0 


Completed the translation of 
Rimiyanamu begun by No. 7. 
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riptions are briefly these. 
The diction is markedly free from 


The main features noticeable in these insc 
popular usage but now 


Literary features of Telugu inscriptions.—1. ! 
Sanskritic influence and is largely confined to words then in 
obscure through segregation and neglect by later writers. E Gener 

2. The usage of wairi-pada or compounds 1 which Telugt 


words are indiscriminately used side by side. ga A NE 
3. The metres employed are largely non-Sanskritic metres Su E 


Gila, Kanda, etc. eiecit 
4. Absence of long compounds and an unaffected simplicity of language 


and treatment. : 
Prasasti and birud-dvali—A word must be said about the prasash or the 


birud-dvali (strings of titles) forming the opening lines of most of the inscrip- 
tions. ‘These titles are mostly assumptions hardly warranted by the incidents which 
might have prompted them; and as time advanced succeeding generations not 
merely guarded this heritage of a long list of titles jealously but added a few of 
their own. The historical value of these titles is sometimes unsurpassed, but 
from the literary point of view, they form a curious medley of words in diverse 
languages and dialects, and often transport idioms of one language or epoch to 
another, baffling the unwary reader. 

Kannada inscriptions.—This collection contains three inscriptions in Kannada, 
two of which begin with a number of verses in Sanskrit and then pass on to 
Kannada, while the third is completely in Kannada. ‘The first inscription (No. 5, 
Hanamkonda inscription of Bétéa) is badly damaged towards the end, unfor- 
tunately in the Kannada portion; and the second inscription contains only a couple 
of verses in Kaunada, besides the few lines containing the prasasti, the date and 
on ae me in Lis x may not be safe to draw any general conclusions 

1 a sing ption or to reproduce here conclusions based on a 
study of other inscriptions not in this collection. But we may note th Ini 
well as some of the adv in Saivi a NE 
e advanced creeds in Saivism, such as Vira-Saivism or Lingayatism 
argely used Kannada for their religious works, since their activity in the catie 


are essentially scholars and pillars of the old order, content for the most part with 
part wi 


orthodox similees and tim 
eworn phrases of p i 
anegyric and fl 
| attery. 
© ume of Nannaya and perhaps even earlier, for Scholars to be 
masters of two vernaculars, 


Kannada and Telugu, besides Sauskrit, the classical lan 
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Conclusion.—From the ab 
supply materials for a co 
Telugu literatures, besi 


ove remarks it will be clear that these inscriptions 
uple of important chapters in the histories of Sanskrit and 
: des emphasizing on the relations between Kannada and ' 
r elugu. InSanskrit, it was primarily an Age of the Rhetorician, but the Rhetori- 
gan was not a mere theorizing scholar and analytical critic but a scholar of Taste 
practising" poetry, with his emotions confined in a prison of principle, propriety and 
orthodoxy. In Telugu, it was an Age of Revolt; but the spirit of Revolt was too 
feeble to break through the cordons of the traditional literary guardssurrounding the 
patrons, and therefore it fizzled out after struggling to regenerate itself through the 
uncongenial medium of religious poetry. Had religion been dethroned from its 
pedestal, this age might well have produced unrivalled poetry ranking with the 
poetry of Byron and Shelley. Butsucha thing is simply inconceivable in any part of 
India; and when the fire of Revolt had been screened off by religion and didacticism, 
the warm glow of a new type of literature could safely emerge from the pages of 
the great poet, Tikkana. We get only an inkling of this from a study of the 
inscriptional material at our disposal. But the sources available for this period 


so far are so scanty that every bit that can be rescued from oblivion is worth all 
the labour which it involves. 


RELIGION. 


The Kakatiya Age was primarily an Age of Enquiry and as such religion, even 
in some of its extreme forms, was regarded with a spirit of tolerance by the State 
as well as the massesin general. A few religions, particularly the Saivite religions, 
tended to develop an intolerant and almost a fanatical attitude; but the existence 
of other religions of similar but milder ideas served to mitigate the possible friction 
between divergent creeds. Asceticism was in vogue no doubt but it did not have 
either the rigours of the Jain and the Saivite creeds, or even the unbounded laxity 
of certain schools of Buddhism. Superstition was rampant, but to the majority 
in any country superstition constitutes the major part of religion, because even 
conventions emanating from a rational basis tend to develop into unintelligible 
superstition in course of time, especially under conditions of ignorance and 
illiteracy. Religions and sects were many and varied; but despite the tendency 
towards religious syncretism it was essentially an Age of Enquiry when old ideas 
were questioned and attempts made to bestow a new orientation on religion and 
philosophy. Popular taste was, as ever, for dana and dharma; but the decline of 
Faith and the growth of Reason made at least the educated people abandon yajna 
and yága and view religion in a purely intellectual light. Ages of religious freedom 
had slowly induced a mild form of scepticism and rationalism, and the feeble 
stimulus afforded by the reformist creeds could by no means lift it up from the rut. 
It needed a strong and vigorous stirring up by contact with e strictly mono. 
theistic and vigorous religion like Islam to unify the conflicting trends into a 
unique pattern of faith—a faith that could appeal to the heart more thau the 

3 
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I8 
: ilz ave deep repurcus- 
head, that could inspire the peasant and the prince alike and h l 
sions Musis d mind religion now existing in the ed S 
seems to have been present during the Kakatiya period. E LM s A BEC 
Vira-Saivism and Visnuism, the Kalamukha and the Kapa ia E, 
Buddhism and Jainism were equally popular. The custom o perps 
or one’s masters name was an 


: ak per 2 
memory by establishing a linge in ones name e SAT E REN 
ingenious attempt at co-ordinating religion with the spirit o 


worship, as also with the more mundane desire for political flattery. 

TERREA glance at the Pantheon will make this clear. Siva and Mu 
are well represented. Svayambhu occurs most often and Somanatha with loca 
variations as Chàyà-Somanatha and Abhinava-Somanatha 1s also frequently 
met with. Visvesa and Siva are usually invoked at the beginning of literary com- 
position, and temples for Prólé$vara, BétéSvara, Rudré$vara, Ganapati$vara and 
Mahé$vara or Uma-Mahesvara, commemorating the names of the 8 kings, 
are as common as temples or shrines seeking to perpetuate the memory of local 
princes, as AytéSvara, Caundasvara, Erakéóvara, Kaméévara, Kate$vara, 
Komarésvara, Malléévara or Malnitha, Naméévara and so on. Temples were 
constructed and/ingas were established in the names of Gunda and Kuppamambika, 
which probably means that temples were called after them. 

Sarnvartakesvara, Punnéévara, Viresvara, and Bradukégvara are deities 
occurring only once. Caturmukha, Brahméévara and Bhoganatha are also rather 
uncommon, though not so rare as Salesvara, Sakalesvara, Nakarééa. 

V ighnésvara (Mathya-Vighné$vara) and Ganapati occur in some inscriptions, 
one of which refers to Sahasra-linga Ganapati. Subrahmanya occurs only once. 


the sign-manual (/@iichana) of the Kakatiyas was the Boar, and it is most appro- 
priate to compare the king, the Lord of the Earth, with Visny in his incarnation 
asa Boar’, Narayana and Laksmi have been referred to once as also Prasanna- 


deity today, does not occur even on Krsna os 
Cenna-Gopinatha. ce, nor even Krsna except as Vasudeva and 


1 Verse No. 2 of No. 34, Panugal inscri 
4 ption says that Visnu seem 
his attention to his other devi, Bhü-dévi or Mother Earth. The ioi 5 
the waters is depicted in litera and sculpture (notabl puram 27 of the ift 
Lord and his consort, | i: 
3B 
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t - 
2 Sd opular goddesses mentioned in the literature of the times. Perhaps such 
WOTSID was confined to the lower classes 
The reference to the : 


5 the Sun, the Moon, Varuna and Bhü-dévà shows the survival 
3 ra $ E Es but it is clear that they were fast. running out 
an incarnation of Visnu for DUE d zum r Hari e rM 
eee puc roying a sasa. 
= us kn Aa e ToC Tel trend of the age was obviously towards 
absent Oed RU ien of iva and Visnu as today. But there were not 
die cte YA c tendencies, which had arisen as & reaction against 
Ao AR RE TE om and intellectualism of Buddhism and which grew strong on the 
rise of Vira-Saivism. Vira-Saivism was itself the logical outcome of some of the 
non-Advaitic forms of Saivism. Foremost among these extremist religions were 
the Kalamukha and the Kapalika religions. 

K alamukha.—The Kalamukhas hold that the following are the means for 
the attainment of desires concerning this world and the next: (1) eating food in 
skull; (2) besmearing the body with the ashes of a dead body; (3) eating the 
ashes; (4) holding a club; (5) keeping a pot of wine; (6) worshipping the God as 
seated therein.1 They performed even human sacrifices and seem to be an 
extreme sect among the Saivites. "There was another sect called the Kapalikas, 
whose practices and creed might have been mostly similar; but the Kalamukhas 
seem to have existed in larger numbers. At Sriparvata or Srigaila existed an 
important majha or monastery of this sect called the Mallikarjuna-sila-matha 
(stone monastery of Mallikarjuna). The head of this matha, called Aliya 
Ramesvara-pandita, figures in a record registering the gift of a village (name 
lost) by Dugga-Tribhuvanamalla. He is perhaps different (the prefix aliya means 
in Kannada, son-in-law) from Ramesvara-pandita, a temple priest and the spiritual 
preceptor of the Kakatiya king Prola, who gave him (Raméévara-pandita) a village 
called Siva-pura. ‘This Raméévara-pandita was well versed in Lakulé$var-dgama °, 
which means that he was a Kalamukha, for Lakulesvara is a common name of the 
head of a matha of the Kalamukhas. ! 

We do not have a clear account of the Kalamukha philosophy in the Telugu 
country at this time. But they certainly indulged in the worship of Sakti 
and Linga. Asceticism was strongly advocated and family life was condemned 
by them. A contemporary or a slightly early Telugu work called Kumara- 
sambhava by Nanné-céda refers to a few customs of this sect 3. 

Pasupata.—The Pasupata creed has been described in the famous work 
Sarva-darsena-sangraha. It flourished in various parts of Southern India, notably 
at Dévaki-puram, where flourished the famous Golaki-matha. Many people 
from this matha spread all over the Deccan and South India*. Some of these 
went first to the Kerala country and from there came to the Telugu country. 
went MI 


1 Bhandarkar: Vaisnavism, etc., p. 127. $ : 
2 It is also called Lakut-dgama and NakuléSa-Pasupata. $ 
3 Vide Basava-puranamu, intro., p. 72 f. 354, 375 ond 400 of 1912. 
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and Visvesvara-Siva, of wh zm V RU 
ous preceptor) of the Kakatiya cing 
Iandara on the banks of the river 
has at Kalesvaramu, Ponna- 


Three such are Vimala-siva, Dharma-siva an 
Siva is stated to be the diksa-guru (religi A 
Ganapati!. He established a large monastery 2 


Krsua?. He is said to have established temples or a Seder ARE E 
grümamu, Mandra-kitamu, Manépalli, Utu-palli, Chan ; 


9 5118-5112 z ther places. 
Anaimda-puram, Kommüru, Srigailam, Vellala, eidem چ‎ E RES 
The chief Brahminical Saiva mathas of the present day, suc dis as Kalamukha 
the Puspagiri mathas must have come into existence at E PARERE. 
mathas. An inscription of A.D. 1282 in the reign of Ru Tak e HM 
construction of a temple for Siva at Pedakallépalli by eos : tradi eser 
It was probably due to this influence that many of the Tambalas s 1 
aivite priests of non-Brahminic origin) were dismissed and in their places 
Brahmins were appointed in the time of Prataparudra. 

The Pasupata creed is opposed to Advaitism and, but for the worship of 
Siva, closely corresponds to Ramanuja's philosophy of Visisth-Advaita#. It rejects 
the Advaitic view of the identity of soul and God (Jiva and I$vara) and contends 
that the pasu or animal (i.e. Jiva or soul) is released from the pasa or the binding 
rope of metempsychosis (sazisára) by the grace of pati (Lord Siva). The followers 
also use the pranava, paiicaksari and the other mantras (spells); use the sacred 
ashes for the triple mark on the forehead ; Wear the rudraksa seeds about their 
necks; and worship the linga. "They observe all the rites prescribed in the agamas. 

Aradhya.—Another important Saivite sect of this time is the Aradhya sect. 
Even today there are in the Telugu country a class of Brahmins who call themselves 
Aradhyas or Saiva-Brahmanas, followers of the smärta religion in some of their 
customs and manners, though not in such essential principles as the observance of 
caste, etc. The most famous Aradhya of the ancient times is Panditaradhya or 
Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, whose immortal biography by Palkuriki Somanatha 
Is an invaluable work of contemporary Telugu literature. No. I, Dharmasagar 





1 Vide Basaya-purinamu, intro., p. 75. 
3 Vide Malkapur inscription, 
3 A number of these Tambalas are referred to j 

: in No. 16, :$a-eudi ; 
3 The PaSupata creed has been described in Srikaptha-butgye ne mA 
5 Some of these bury their dead instead of burning them ip 
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he Varu-dsrama dharma and all the Vedic 


em ine with Brahmins—a custom highly objectionable to the 
Vira-Saivas or the Lingüyats.? Besides, even the custom of wearing the linga 


and burying the dead does not seem to have existed from the earliest times. ‘There 
is no mention of it either in Siva-tattva-ratnakara of Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya 
or Kumarasambhava of Nanne-códa. The descendants of Sankararadhya of 
Bisapadu (near Tenali)—certainly a very ancient and important Aradhya family— 
have never worn lingas. Members of another important Aradhya family in 
Godavari district, namely Ayyagari family, do not wear lingas. Even their very 
ceremony of initiation is called cimmaya-diksa to distinguish it from the uttara- 
diksi of the Vira-Saivas. 

The Aradhyas seem to have got the better of the Kalamukhas in course of 
time, but ultimately they veered round closer and closer to Basava's creed of 
Vira-Saivism. ‘This change in the history of Saivism came about probably in the 
time of Ganapati. We have already referred to the grant of land to Pandit- 
aradhya’s two 50115 by Mallana, Ganapati's minister. Ganapati himself is stated to 
have favoured Advaita, but in the absence of any strong and reliable proof we 
may assume that his patronage of Saivism gave a great encouragement even to 
the subsidiary sects of Saivism. In the time of Prataparudra a certain Aghora- 
Sivacarya,? head of the shrine of Sahasra-linga-Ganapati, was honoured by a 
gift in the presence of the royal priest (ráca-guru) and all the Tambalas (Saiva 
priests) attached to the temples in the various divisions of the town. If 
Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri is correct in his surmise that the ritual and worship in the 
modern Saiva temples follows the rules laid down by Tgana-Siva and Aghora-Siva, 
the credit would certainly go not to Aghora-Siva, the contemporary of Krsna- 
deva-raya, but to Aghora-Siva, the contemporary of Prataparudra. 

It is possible that in course of time the Arüdhyas came more and more under 
the influence of the extremist creed of Lingàyatism, imbibed some of their ideas 


PIPE e 


Andhra-sihi igat- P tr, p. 19ít., for Mr. V. Prabhikara Sastri's view. 
-sahitya-parigat-patrika, Vol XIV, par ) 
: kan vm perform Vedic and other rites, or to interdine with Brahmins, once the Vira- 
i :valva by becoming jangamas. 
Saivas have attained Siva PUER some time later and he was the religious preceptor of the famous poet 


3 There is another 8 apon 
Mukku Timmana of the time of Krsna-déva-ráya of Vijayanagara. 
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ript!, roughly 
17 palm leaf manuscript’, rougi 
2 ie head of a religious institution 
id manners, states that two centuries 
d Srisailam and accepted the linga- 


and adopted some of their customs. An 
about two hundred years old, and written 
after careful investigation of Saiva customs € 
before his time sixty-six Brahmin families vis! led down at Srisailam as Vira-Saivas 
dharana-diksa. Some of these, we are told, settle ‘ies continuing to wear the linga. 
while others kept up the Vedic rites and ceremonies an crept in, for “there is no 
Other Vira-Saiva practices also might have similarly c T e Evokes of 
ceremonies ior true 
impurity and no need for annual and other 
Siva'*. A X 
Vira-Saivas.—Although the Kalamukhas, the Pasupatas, the ide as 
others could agree to uphold Siva as the supreme reality (para-taitua) they s 
acute differences 3; and Vira-Saivism which set out as a reformist movement to 
abolish caste and other differences ended by becoming another rigid caste 111 
India. Vira-Saivism is in a sense the radical or the extreme form of Saivism as 
the very name implies; and it certainly cast its own influence on all other creeds it 
came into contact with, including perhaps post-Sankara Advaitism. But curiously 
enough it did not make a headway in the Telugu country under the Kakatiyas. 
There is not a single inscription in this collection which refers to Vira- Saivism, and 
therefore, an elaborate account of this religion may not be within the scope of this 
work, particularly because there is a considerable amount of literature in English and 
in the Vernaculars on this subject. The Vira-Saivas usually wear a linga on the arm 
or round the neck. In philosophical tenets they are practically Advaitins, only 
they accept Isvar-idvaitam and not S arv-àdvaitam. The non-observance of any 
class or caste distinctions within the community was a great forward step, but 
with such a programme it could make no headway as against Advaitism and 
other religions. 
Brahminism.—Brahminism, that is, the religion established by Sankara and 

Ràmánuja, seems to have been the one religion nearer to the religious ideas and the 


an assertion that all these gods are but the manifestations of the one supreme 
spirit (param-dtma). 
The worship of Siva was very popular and Teferences to this God are quite 








3 Vamah Páupatás = c= aiva Kilamukha-Mahi vratah 
Kápálà Bhairav5—SiktatwSrivaka yoga-dhürinah 
Saivà bahuvidhá$ec-aiva . . kt 
été samayinas —sarve anyonya-kalaha-priyah 
Vide Virágamamu quoted in Basava-pura namu, intro., f.n p. 68 
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half female' (No. 8 aa 
of this God n QUIE ins., V. 50). It is by the worship of the lotus feet 


Water, Fire, Air, Ete: ns all this universe with the bodies called Earth, 


3 (who is) ambitious . 1 0 i 
preceptor of the Universe (No. i ho is) of the form of knowledge, (and who is) the 


, Garla ins., v. I3),—it is “by offering even a leaf 
or & NE ES water with devotion' at his lotus feet —that'man crosses the great 
Kei 2 ts 00 de chosis (samisara)'.! It is by the worship of this Lord 
oma He 5 Father of creation, Sustenance and Absolution? that king 

Overcome impurity' (No. 1 .$ i-eudi ins. : 
Siva ig describe ty ( 5, Sambhuni-gudi ins., v. 11). Lord 


No. 53, Maniir inscri tion in st 
Saivism had been well establ M ERAI DI Cet 


Advaitism. The following 
this religion. | 

“In the mansion of his mind, with the bed of discrimination, the light of 
knowledge, and the pictures of wonderful qualities like compassion, quietude, 
forbearance, equanimity, and self-control, his beloved, the beautiful bride named 
devotion,—brought to him from the cult of Sadagiva by the accomplice called 
meditation,—sports with him for all time with undivided love.' (No. 22, 
Ganapavaram ins., v. 14). 

The belief in Varn-asrama dharma was deep-rooted and the efficacy of Brah- 
minical rites and ceremonies was also admitted. The Age of the Vedic sacrifices 
was, however, past and gone, despite the claims of Gamgadhara, an officer of 
Rudra, that he caused sacrifices to be performed (No. 56, Karimnagar ins., v. 16); 
and so, merit could only be acquired by the building of new towns for Brahmins, 
by the construction of temples, canals and tanks, by:the establishment and the 
consecration of deities, by gifts of taxes, land, gold, etc., to mathas, temples and 
Brahmins, by the performance of vratas, pilgrimages, etc. (even by proxy), and by 
philanthropic activities such as the establishment of choultries to provide water 
3 Eu. Acts.—The construction of tanks and canals had great economic 
value while bringing religious merit to those responsible for them ; and similarly 
even the construction and endowment of a temple had a marked social significance. 
Quite a large number of vratams were performed at this time. Kuppamarhbika, 

‘fe of a Kakatiya general, is said to have performed the Laksmi-Narayana 
palate 二 ; alam, Aéünya-Sayana vralam, Anant-Arundhati vratam, 
uratam, 1 E ralan and various other vratams mentioned in the kalpa 
eas (Ne. 5 di Bathpur ins). No. 51, Bothpur inscription of Malyala Gunda 


1 Vide No. 41, Pillalamarri ins., v. 3: 
2 ibid., V. 3- 
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‘ving away land every day 
refers to another peculiar vratam, namely the vratam of giving y 


during Caturmasya. 
Gifts to Brahmins aud others usually 
horses, food, water, cows, houses, fine clothes, 


beddings and other great gifts laid down by the kalpa texts. 


de in the formal religious manner. - : S 
5 Pilgrim P Rod important factor in the religious life of the people; 


and when a lady like Kuppamba could not herself undertake a UE is 
sent persons on a pilgrimage on her behalf. Benares and Gaya € 
ed for pilgrimage. 1 : 

m in iu sd such as the Tungabhadra at Alampir, and circum- 
ambulating the holy mountain, Sriparvata, were other forms of giving expression to 
religious feelings. There was some merit in doing them by proxy so long as the 
Brahmins who undertook these were rewarded amply. a | 

There is no inscriptional evidence to show what sort of religious life 
was led by the lower classes. Literary evidence makes them fond of jatras and 
tirunallu or religious festivals, and the worship of local deities such as Kakatamma, 
Ekavira, Mailara-dava, Musánamma, etc.. Devotees at these places manifested 
their feelings more through gymnastics and other daring feats than by prayer 
and penace.? ‘The existence of Hero-worship was seen in a temple to the famous 
Heroes of Palnàdu, where fresco paintings of the main details of their lives combined 
edification in art with moral instruction. Besides painting and sculpture, folk 
songs and folk plays were two important factors in educating the masses. ‘The 
stories of Kamesvari, Ekavira, Muhuramma, and others were sung in Warangal 
in the times of Prataparudra.? 


Id, chariots 
k the form of lands, gold, , 
= jewelled umbrellas, excellent 
The gift was always 


Or sayujya—the various Stages in the final emancipation of man. Naturall 
. Naturally, 


1 Vide Srinatha: Kridabhirimamu, 
* ibid p. 37 for the feats of the heroic servants - 
3 Vide Srinátha: Kridabhiramamu, p, 43. (ablatas) of Matra 
* Over and above the petty shrines of Eka 
: vita, Bhairava and Maj 
ale and Svayambhu attracted the attention of the sightseers in iii "n eos Macs of the temples of 
Log . € Srinatha: Kridabhiramamu 
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temples were fair] 
: y numerous and i 
temple in every important ie B WANA alone there seems to have beena 
ward. Five 


VenkatéSagudi inscripti 
mentions several more 


Temples gener 
1 ally contai 
their attendants. B y containe 


entral and common mantapa or hall, wi 1 
developed into the Mam iore for enother hall 1 front. ama ese 
resultant curves and A E 3 a euni by the skilful moulding of the 
tectural feature. The three deities ms : a pa dere plese 
shrines may be of the same catego 3 PE ES pte Eo gne ROA TE 
deities so different from one aie is mx حم‎ re Na gules camels oy 
we hear of the establishment of a tho E Mason and Sürya. Sometimes 
really miniature lingas, and, as one ue e In a temple. But these were 
thousand in number. A thousand seems to s Me C 
Worship TE ae meant only a large number. 
than a haven of peace and E ad za a Ka 
borate and ostentatious. | Bi CEDIDICS eS ela 
ranga-bhoga. Anga-bhoga pee UE iu a namely anga-bhoga and 
with the Mülasthz i uen pL Leg AR 
: asthanam deity (or the fixed image in the sanctum sanct 
worship on special occasions, festive and non-festive. Ranga-bhoga MEUS 
rM associated with processions and other functions, that took place on several 
days in the year, outside the sanctum sanctorum, as for example the kalya 
otsava (the marriage ceremony that was celebrated annually in the E sa 
or kalyana-mantapa). For such a purpose a different image was used bros 
made of metal, because the main image fixed in the sanctum Sandton TY 
never be moved and it was impossible to celebrate a grand festival like the marriage 
ceremony in the confined precincts of a sanctum sanctorum. One such festival 
was ‘the beautiful festival in the tank’, for God Visnu, arranged by Garngadhara, 
an officer of the Kakatiya king Rudra (No. 56, Karimnagar ins., v. 29). 
Anga-bhoga included the provision of all princely comforts and luxuries to 
the deity. The best food !, fine clothes, costly ornaments, music and dance at 
intervals followed by the chanting of Vedic hymns, in fact, every conceivable 
a human being was amply provided for the God. 
The ceremonial part of the worship in temples was conducted by professional 
worshippers (arcakas) like Tambalas, or pious devotees famous for their learning 
ra pandita. There was evidently a large establish- 


and devotion, like Ramésva ees Ea 
ment attached to every temple, consisting of musicians, songsters, experts in 


source of pleasure for 


1 Provision was made for amuda-padi and cátu-padi for the deity, in No. 21, Burugugadda ius. 
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various instruments (No. 1, Dharmasagar ins., V. 15); GNIS o. 3 E 
ins.) astrologers (No. 25, Kulpàk ins., v. 20), watchmen (No. 25, "s 
V. 27) and various other people. : . 
4 t was ii ne PAN princes or peasants, to contribute mih Eis to 
ensure proper worship, anga-bhoga and ranga-bhoga, to the deity and strive to 
enhance the splendour of the temple more and more. This was done by grants 
Jewels and 


of taxes, land, and entire villages with all their annual income. — 
in some cases even vessels and other articles necessary for conducting worship 


were given. Gold, land and cows were naturally the main kinds of gifts, but 
incense, lights and offerings were also frequently given (No. 49, V adapalli ins., 
1. 19. The gift of land—' incomparable land on which rice and sesamum could 
be grown'—was however superior to all else, and could lead to ‘the expiation of 
all sins’ (sarva-prayascitt-arthamuganu, No. 51, Bothpur ins., l 128). ‘Gems, 
food, gift of money, cows, horses and all other (things) are born of this earth; 
therefore by the gift of land (one) always becomes a king' (No. 49, Vadapalli ins., 
V. 2). The purpose for which these gifts were intended might vary considerably. 
One inscription records a gift of Eraka-sani ‘for God, for the temple, for the 


gopura, for the doorway, 


Ln or permanently (nanda-divige OT nanda-dipam) Was a common‏ كم 

3 Ie 2 E of land, especially of small grants by the illiterate!, But in 

ord S custom gave way to a general gift of land or money for anga- 

SA 5 8 "s no useful Purpose was served by a needless multiplication of 
eee eee eee for the God were ill provided. ‘Thus in course of ti 

of income was provided for the God, and the actual on 

n 
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with solicitude and 
Inscriptions state + 


AES » lam giving this away to you, it is no 
worshipper (arcaka or hizo: 216 was Pis represented by the chief 
ift was made to the arcaka 


escendants remained in charge of the temple. On 
him Aast-ódaka and make the c feet of the pious donee, give 


recorded on a special stone p 
Management.—Much 

affairs from these inscript 

the management of the arcakas. An effectiv 


We have instances of grants made in the presence of the chief men of the locality 
with the permission of the local officer. If these people had a concern in the making 
of a gift or a donation it is possible that they could have an interest in its proper 
maintenance also. But there are specific instances of a special manager or superin- 
tendent appointed to look after the general affairs of a temple or to supervise the 
execution of one particular gift. No. 43, Somavaram inscription (ll. 28-30) 
mentions Pandit Bhimésvara, sou of Pandit Bhimesvara of Sómavaram, a local 
resident who was asked to look after a gift of tanks made to Bikkimale Svayam- 
bhu Somanatha. No. 50, Bothpur inscription (ll. 6 and 7) also refers to the 
appointment of Sidda-jiya, son of Cila-jiya, and Vaija-jiya, son of Baca-jiya to be 
the Odayas of the place and to continue as dependants for (all) generations, Since 
this statement occurs immediately after a list of various lands given away in 
different villages we may suggest that the Muda mn ER EE not an officer 
: Pa E apa a sort of trustee or ent or supervisor 
ine E. pie F President (sthān-ãdhipati) as evidenced by an 
of the gif a Some 3 E Alampir ins., 1. 19), which records that Pedamarn- 
inscription in Alampür (No. 55, amp : ; 
bly of the local merchants, princes (r@julu) and 
Maldéva was present at an assembly 7 Gan eradted to د‎ Wits 
other influential persons when some land was gra 
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gularly organized 


meagre material it is difficult to state whether there was 8 68 
Seis attached to every temple; but the leading men of the vil BE IE Ua 
gathered together for any such common purpose as Temple-affairs. — Teena hich 
Every inscription recording a gift contains at the end a few sio 9 w 
emphasize the merit in protecting past gifts and the dire penalties or any 
violation. The reward for ‘continuing an act of dharma’ was the attainment 
of the world of Siva (No. r3, Muppavaram ins., ll. 16-20, and No. 48, 
Somavaram ins., 1. 7); and one inscription adds to it sayujya (absorption into 
the divine essence of Siva) in Siva’s world (No. 53, Manir ins., Il. 67-69). 
No. 26, Mellacheruvu inscription (Il. 30-33) goes still further and asserts that 
the forefathers, running to twenty-one generations, of those who protected 
this dharma obtain the saritpya (likeness in form) of Siva. But the encroach- 
ment on even a tiny mite of God’s property would lead to the rebirth of the guilty 
man as a worm in dirt for tens of thousands of years. A few inscriptions 
impose special penalties. One inscription assigns to such a person Nayaka hell 
(the principal hell) for many Brahma-kalpas (No. 27, Nagulapadu ins., Il. 32-35) ; 
another suggests for him the sin of having committed the five great sins (No. 28, 
Nagulapadu ins., Il. 16-18); but a third stops with stating that a wicked 
person destroying a previous gift is a Siva-drohi or traitor to Siva incurring 
the sin of having pierced a tawny-coloured cow and a Brahmin on the banks 
of the Ganges (No. ro, Mattewada ins., ll. 35-44). With such imprecations 
against the evil-doer and such attractive promises of rewards to the protector, 
it was natural that religious gifts were ordinarily safe and out-lasted even a change 
in the dynasty, even if they could not remain permanent 'as long as the Sun, the 
Moon and the Stars', or'as long as thestory of Siva'. There are several instances 
of donors repairing and reviving an old temple instead of building a new one 
Mention may be made of Era-Pótu-lerhka, an officer of Kapaya-nayaka ! 
5 : who 
d Er. re-established an image damaged during political disturbances 
Srey A Duce ucc a Ma eat bo the ola injunction dandi 
Some of the best temples constructed at this time have survived down to th 
present day. The Thousand-pillarred temple and th RE. 
VES : p md other temples at Warangal, 
ples at Nagulapadu, Pillalamarri, Panugal, Sómav 3 3 
Kondiparti, Kulpak, Bothpur, and a host of "— templ n Palampét, 
testify to the enthusiasm of the le of drap a less importent 
be people of the Kakatiya times in buildi 
temples. Their importance from the Architectural and Scul e ng 
Is discussed in a separate section. But even a cursory gl Ptural point of view 
in the Annual Reports on Archaeology of His Exalted pri. Photographs 
Dominions, proves beyond doubt the rôle of the temple in SS the Nizam's 
life of the people. pic in the social and religious 
The existence of mathas is not confirm dr eU 
from other sources that the mathas ME ume inscriptions, But we know 
of the country, and that the scholars in these mathas were Ls m the spiritual life 
“main body of persons 
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employed in t 1 inati i 
is Me n the dissemination of knowledge, particularly religious and spiritual 
Individuals have played a 
was no dearth of such religio 


seems to have been another. 
tioned in glowing terms. His 


Buddhism and Jainism were still prevalent in the country though their 
Influence gradually declined with the spread of Hindu and particularly Saiva 
creeds. Already Buddha had come to be included in the Hindu pantheon and 
the Karimnagar inscription speaks of Hari as the ‘Supreme Lord who assumed 
the form of Buddha to deceive the chief among the demons’. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the State gave an unquestioned lead to 
religious activity both directly and indirectly. The construction of temples, the 
endowments to temples and mathas, the honouring of religious preceptors and the 
active practice of religious principles by the monarch, all these encouraged the 
subordinates and the subjects to follow up. The absence of an established religion 
in the State and the personal character of the religion of the ruler deterred any 
attempt on the part of one religion to set itself up in a position of absolute domi- 
nance and to persecute the rest’. The spirit of Tolerance is seen in father and 
son, even among rulers, following different religions and worshipping different 
deities. Reason and not faith guided the religious activity of the Kakatiya times 
and hence we find almost all different varieties of religious opinion struggling to 
secure a foothold in the country. It needed only some catalyst like the contact 
with Islam to set the crystallizing forces at work and develop that strong form of 
faith which inspired a new Renaissance under Vijayanagara. 





1 There are stories of the persecution of Buddhists and Jains by Ganapati at the instigation of the famous 
poet Tikkana Somayiji. But these stories have no reliable basis and the Poet's Life and the general spirit of his 
message seem to be hardly in consonance with the fanaticism of a persecutor or even a narrow minded 
religious bigot. Tikkana was a true Advaiti with ‘the breadth of aon to comprehend that all religions 
are so many ways leading ultimately to the supreme reality, the Brahman’. 
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SOCIAL LIFE. 

1 r in 

General aspect of Society: The family has been the CR RH ae 

India from times immemorial and the Hindu social system as 4 oe n 

importance all its own to the joint family. The greatest blessing, even m R 

wealth and prosperity, that a Hindu desires is a family, especially Aa aa 
in Karimnagar inscription (v. 8) beautifully recounts how the fon is a 

lavished all their affection on their children. Gangüdhara's mother and fat ler 

brought him up with great care, put him to school with pleasure, made him 

accomplished with the excellence of brilliant study and performed his marriage 


well in all grandeur. AT 
'This particular angle of vision makes the Hindu measure success 1n life not 


in terms of wealth or power or even military achievement and glory but un the 
harmonious blending of the diverse good things in life. A laudable obj ect of 
pursuit was the sapta-santanamulu which are according to the Karimnagar inscrip- 
tion (No. 56, Karimnagar ins., v. 32) children brought up by oneself, one's own 
children, (literary) work, one's (own) agrahara, garden, tank and temple. 

The ideal of the Hindu, peasant and prince alike, was the maintenance of 
the Varn-asrama-dharma. The term is so closely associated with Hinduism that 
sometimes it is spoken of as the unique feature of Hinduism. But a close 
examination of Society in all ages shows that Varn-asrama-dharma in its essentials 
existed in India as distinct from Hinduism irrespective of the dominant religion.! 
The various religions that existed in India and their characteristic features have 
been dealt with in a separate chapter. We may note here just the main features 
of the social life of the people, irrespective of the particular religious doctrines 
held by the different communities. 

The Varn-asrama-dharma may be explained very roughly as a certain unique 
classification of society into various castes and classes. Ordinarily society is 
divided into four main varnas or castes—Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Südra— 
and the first three varnas are subject to a further subdivision on the basis of the 
' 25761716“ (brahmacarya, garhasthya, vànaprastha and sanyasa) or the stage i 
life that they had reached. "The four castes are stated to be in a flourishi pem 
in the Kakatiya times, “shining in rightful glory, of great fame SS Des 
excellent objects achieved, attached very much to their respective M : their 
actions in the world and with their minds fondly bent on the Words utes god 
Bothpur ins., v. 5). Another inscription refers to the four cast (No. 51, 
expert in observing the duties of each. = 88 pure and 


if it has to gain popularity among the masses. 
2 But it is doubtful if at any period of Indian History 
society in India 
structure. Even Buddhism and Jainism could not change the funda has been so simple in organization and 
the general pattem of Social Life to some extent. Greek writers like Megasthenes 
seven castes in India and Muslim writers of a later age like Khurdadba and Al Idrisi and Strabo state that there were 
confirm this 


mentions sixteen castes and Kalhana enumerates as many as sixty-four. I nscriptions of og Statement. Alberuni 
i T period mention va 
guely 
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4 4 change from their humdrum life of every- 
ay. he latitude allowed by the Sasiras in the matter of Ksatriyas ! marrying 


women of lower classes must also have added to increase the number of persons 
partly Ksatriya in blood and anxious to play the réle of Ksatriyas when chance 
presented itself. Naturally, any discussion about the caste of even the ruling 
family is futile? Power always gives a predisposition for the assumption of high 
birth and rank, and a couple of generations of independent rule or even of high 
office as governor or feudatory prince encouraged an ambitious family to claim 
Ksatriya status and trace a descent from the Sun or the Moon. 

The Brahmins were no doubt more homogeneous though there must hav 
been a great deal of admixture. Not all Brahmins can really be stated to be the 
descendants of ancient Aryan sages. But the Brahmin always tried to keep up 
his dignity and authority by his learning and by his character. Brahmins are 
extolled in inscriptions as ‘endowed with (noble) birth, conduct, learning and 
penance’ (No. 52, Bothpur ins). Penance (tapas) was still an important factor in 
the life of a Brahmin. But the majority are described as men ‘with Védas 
emanating from their mouths, lords of the Goddess of learning, praised by learned 
men and performers of numerous sacrifices’ (No. 42, Pillalamarri ins., V. 21). 

The Brahmins lived mostly on the patronage of kings and the charity of the 
public. It was considered an essential duty to give food to the Brahmin as to 
the mendicant, the poor and the wretched. A few among Brahmins conducted 
service in temples, which was not looked down upon even by the Brahmins of 
the highest status; even Ramesvara-diksita, the spiritual preceptor of the 
Kakatiya king Prola, conducted service in a temple and received grants from 
the king. 

Very little has come to be known of the Vaisyas. One scholar has put 
forth an interesting suggestion that the origin of the so-called Vaisyas of the 
Telugu country who call themselves Komajis is connected with Jainism. But 
the present collection of inscriptions only shows the Komajis as they are 





the eighteen communities but since there is no particular list of eighteen we must conclude that it was just a con- 
ventional number and that actually there was a much larger number. This is confirmed by casual references in 
contemporary literature (vide Kridabhirimamu and other works of Srinatha, who is actually a little later in point of 
time). 

1 Hypergamy was the general principle followed and men of the first three castes could marry women of a caste 
lower than their own. | 

2 Even the Kikatiyas were not Kgatriyas proper despite their claims in later inscriptions. 
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at the present day, although some of their names sound strange to US 
now.! : : 

The Südras have been the least homogeneous class in the Hindu NOR 
Any one not entitled to claim the rank of the first three classes 5 QU 4 
included in this class, though in early times they contributed large HAN 0 va 
Ksatriya class and to a much less degree to the Vaisya class. Even ket m à 
particularly the Vaisnavas, seem to have taken into their fold some üdras, an E 
the Südras in their own turn received into their fold all categories of people o 
mixed origin. . 

The Econ of a village or a district is generally referred to as the eighteen 
communities of the village or the district (No. 53, Manir ins., 47-52 and No. 30, 
Nagulapadu ins 1. rr). One inscription (No. 30, Nagulapadu ins.) gives a list 
of them, but unfortunately it is damaged and we cannot find anything more than 
a mere mention of Komatis (traditional merchants, sometimes calling themselves 
Vaisyas), toddy-sellers, shepherds, goldsmiths, weavers, etc. 

The Sadras are thus seen to be the mainstay of the population and there does 
not seem to be any rancour or ill-feeling between them and the Brahmins. In 
fact the Südras always refer with pride to their caste. The Bothpur inscription 
(No. 52, v. 5) refers to this caste ‘as of immeasurable greatness, honoured, the 
birth-place of wealth (the breeder of wealth), great in numbers, very pure like the 
milky ocean among the four oceans, and having many excellent men in it’. 

Persons belonging to the first three castes are required by the law books to 
go through their span of life in four distinct stages: brahmacarya, garhasthya, vana- 
prastha and sanydsa. ‘The strict observance of this rule was very rare. Some 
people passed from Brahmacarya straight on to Sanyasa without going through 
the intermediate stages and very few really got beyond the second stage of life. 
But Sanyasa was looked upon with a great deal of respect and sanyasins occupied 
a position even superior to that of the ruling princes. 

There is no evidence to determine the state of literacy at that time. ‘The 
three R’s evidently did not play as great a part in those days as at the present 
day, and even advanced study was for the most part oral. A knowledge of dharma 
or law in its secular and non-secular aspects, a clear conviction about the funda- 
mental principles of religion and a general sense of culture was attained by the 
common man without the necessity of reading and writing. The temple, the 
matha and the most ancient order of the wandering monk—no matter of what 
religion or sect—contributed to educate the populace in all branches of learning 
and culture. 

The existence of schools and colleges for imparting instruction, and the 
provision of various facilities, such as food and clothing to students, is testified to 
by an inscription (No. 29, Pillalamagri) which records a gift of land to a choultry 
where food and clothing were given to students. 


1 Vide No. 59, Alampur ins. 
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or the other. Rámé$vara-diksita 
wasa great authority on Poetry 
of Grammar). Several logicians 
of the Brahmins in the city of 


repeating the Vedas, in the correct pada 
order, along with the Vedangas. 


The Fine Arts were by no means neglected, and numerous grants testify to 
the particular care bestowed on them. The temple was the main prop of the 
Fine Arts, because Fine Arts were indispensable to a temple. A whole row of 
houses was given away to the dancers, drummers and other members of that 
category according to No. 37, Pillalamarri inscription. Another inscription 
(No. 36, Pànugal inscription) specifies among the various purposes of the gift the 
provision of gita, vidya and mriya. A third (No. 1, Dharmasagar inscription) 
mentions among the temple servants musicians proficient in mrdanga, randhra- 
piirakas, kahala-dhmatas, players on jalaja-karanda and dancing-girls. 

The patronage of minor Arts is clear from the Bothpur inscriptions (Nos. 52 
and 53). Even the court of a minor feudatory included jesters, readers of pane- 
gyrics, actors, dancers, humorists, general speakers, voice-entertainers, persons 
proficient in gestures, persons proficient in emotional expression, musicians, 
debators, orators, humorists, poets and connoisseurs. 

Riding was both an art and a science; and the control of vicious horses was 
a special qualification. Domma of the Anmakonda inscription (No. 3) was noted 
for his skilful riding. Archery was equally important and Rudra is stated to 
have driven away Domma by hundreds of his arrows. 

The patronage given by the temple and the ruling class was the sole factor 
in the advance of these Arts. Naturally, the standard attained was very high and 
was never affected by an attempt to pander to the tastes of the general public. 
But the public could rise up to this high standard and the sounds of lutes was as 
common a feature in the streets of some towns like Ganapatipura as the debates 
of learned Brahmins and the bargains of dealers in precious stones. 

The position of women, all told, was fairly satisfactory. In an age that 
could allow women to occupy the highest position in the State, women were not 
debarred from playing an important part in Social Life and even achieving con- 
siderable success and fame in the more manly walks of life, such as war or TER 
tration of the country. Women’s chastity and virtue was held in the hig z 

t nd the highest praise that could be bestowed upon a woman was to reter 
Sa T ith Kausalya. Kuppama of the Pillalamarri 
to her as a Sati and compare her wi y 


5 
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ins. (No. 42, v. 26) is stated to have had a “great liking towards the (one) vues 
of devotion to one's husband’. But abject and slavish devotion was not 4 m 
for fame. She has to be skilled “in the (essence of) love-sport and duty, 5 
very essence of love’. Acama, another lady of renown was ‘very cnn a 
favourable to him (her husband) in respect of virtuous duties, material acts an 
pleasures, born of a family of pure character, praised by people and honoured bya 
circle of relatives (No. 41, Pillalamarri ins., v. 21). One could achieve this note; 
worthy position by devotion to Goddess Gauri which always led to the acquisition 
of good fortune and prosperity without the neglect of the more worldly accom- 
plishments of a woman noted for her charming dress and ornaments (No. 52, 
Bothpur ins., v. 2). It is interesting to note that women have always been 
particular of beautifying themselves. ‘They dressed well and decked themselves 
with fine jewels and ornaments; and the sweet aroma of flowers and perfumes 
enhanced their naturally bewitching beauty. Their dark and pendant tresses 
adorned with jasmine buds and parted in the centre (No. 9, Kondiparti ins., v. 32), 
their dark eyes like petals of blue lotuses coloured in their edges with dark 
collirium, their big and high breasts smeared with saffron and sandal paste and 
painted with makara designs on them (No. 9, Kondiparti ins., 27) added to the 
charm of their slim bodies swaying gracefully to the rhythm of the pearl-garlands 
of which they were so very fond (No. 3, v. 34). The beauty of women was a 
noteworthy feature of certain famous towns. Anmakonda is referred to as a 
town beautiful with plenty of wealth, many temples and beautiful women (No. 3, 
Anmakonda ins.). 

Unswerving devotion to the husband even after his death was essential for a 
true wife (pati-vraia) whose only desire was to join her husband in the other world. 
To achieve her object with the least delay the widow spent her life in this world 
performing pious acts such as vratas, etc. 

Courtesans were a regular feature of the social order of the day, and the 
patronage of courtesans by men in high station of life was quite common. 
It is as common to find men praised for patronizing courtesans as for respecting 
the chastity of the wives of others and treating them as their own sisters. 

The actual living conditions of the ordinary people in those days is not known 
from inscriptions. A few general points about the sort of dinner they had may 
be gleaned from. the Pillalamarri inscription. The food served in a choultry 
established by Nàma was well cooked, rich in good pulses and ghee. Vegetables 
were the inevitable subsidiary course while butter-milk or curds was invariably 
the last item. Another inscription (No. 42, Pillalamagri ins.) says that ‘excellent 
milk preparations, piles of cakes, good and ample amount of ghee, excellent 
(boiled) rice, white like the moon and the jasmine and numerous vegetables’ 
In the alms-house of Nama people from various parts of the SET Cs ey dd ; 

; t well-cooked food rich in good pulses, noteworth x 
"idm contem orthy ghee, along with 
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vegetables of various tas ! 
V. 3 vem butter-milk and curd’ (No. 41, Pillelamarri ins., 
Fruits Were an im 


ortant arti : 
referred to in No. 56 t: E article of food and fruit 


EEE mnagar inscription 
inscription (v. 18). Mangoes, madiphala, and 
important varieties of fruit grown. 
The provision of drinkin wat llities i 

' r f i 
country like India, and hence the fregner oF pe eae oe 


Sim the frequency of gifts for the calivendiri where such 
re are available. Inthe water-sheds constructed by the famous donor Nàma 
or the numerous thirsty people, “the fatigue of travellers quickly disappears even 


in the terrible summer and happiness arises’. 

Beauty of men and women was always highly priced. Men are compared 
to Cupid, Nalakübara, Skanda, son of Siva, Vayati” Arjuna, Indra, Visnu and 
the A$vins. In the case of women it is beauty embellished with virtue that is 
particularly emphasized as seen in their ideals of Sita, Anasiya and others. With 
such notions, naturally, the adornment and dressing of oneself was quite an 
important point. The only exception was the Jain community of the Digambara 
branch who praised nudity as the ideal and practised it on a limited scale. The 
evidence relating to dress, however, is certainly scanty in inscriptions. A few 
customs of adornment are noted. A stray allusion refers to the custom of painting 
the chests with sandal paste and drawing thereon in black kastūri a makara 
or crocodile. This was supposed to excite a man sexually on account of the 
association of the crocodile with Manmatha, the God of Love.? Tinting women’s 
feet with a red dye is alluded to as also the custom of decorating with 
kunkuma the line at the parting of hair. Flowers were evidently in great demand 
and the laying out of gardens and the planting of flower shrubs is particularly 
referred to (No. 41, Pillalamarri ins., v. 18 and No. 56, Karimnagar ins., v. 17). 
The jasmine was the most appreciated but the kataka and the lotus were objects 
of beauty no less praised though not used for decorating hair. 

Chewing seems to be a long-established habit and the chewing of betel and 
nut was universal? ‘Trade in areca-nut and betel leaves was naturally very 
important. 

A word about names of persons is not out of place. Many of the names of 
Brahmins and kings are the orthodox names of some Brahmanical deity or other. 
But the names of the lower classes are interesting. Anna, Gunda, Pota, Kama, 
Kata, and Maruda, among men, and Kuppama and Errapa among women are a few 
of the common names. But Maloju, Muppoju, Anyama, Jakka, and Komma are 


gardens and groves are 
(v. 17) and No. 4r, Pillalamarri 
kamma-rénu are a few of the 





1 The famous Telugu work Kridabhiramamu states that a dinner in a Brahmin hotel cost a rika and consisted 
of a special kind of cooked rice, sweets prepared with wheat flour, a handful of sugar, melted butter, lentils (green 
gram), a special variety of banana, four or five kinds of sauce, pickles and special curds. 

2 It is his sigu-manual and finds a place on his flag. 

3 Persons observing a vrata, widows and persons in brahmacarya or sanyása did not chew in accordance with 
the time-honoured custom. 
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t merchants is given in 


less common. A list of the names of several importan e INE ji 
di-Brammi-Setti, N adanaluka- 


an inscription at CRUS (N S 55). aa are 
Brammi-Setti, Pruthvi-Setti, Pruthuvayati, 
Siriyala-Setti, Pimdi-Bas-Setti, Vattam-Pocana-Setti. Some of a 
completely disappeared from modern nomenclature among the sere ane 
In conclusion it may be stated that Social Life at that time ha Ee e d 
the static form in which it has survived at the present day. Restrictions in t 
contact between the different classes and dominance of ritual and x nne T F 
already deep-rooted. It was the age that produced the famous qua xis 
Hemadri in the fields of vrata and prayascitta; and an age when xs ; A, ri z 
to the past ceased to be a source of inspiration for breaking fresh groun E "E 
but only acted as a powerful deterrent to all change, good and bad. The Sta 2 
nothing to effect any change in the social conditions. Hinduism has ug een 
a proselytizing religion and in the medieval times it ceased to be a dynamic force. 
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